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At the first international educational TV seminar. 
Boston University, Oct. 9, T. Wilson Cahall, co-ordinator 
for the “Hagerstown Project’”” (Washington County, Md.) 
said, “We have reason to believe that in the not too 
distant future, teaching via television will be improved 
to such an extent that children will be educated as well 
through that medium as with conventional . . . classroom 
methods now in use.” He explained that the “Hagers- 
town Project” is televising 24 daily lessons to 12,000 
Washington County students in 22 schools. John K. Weiss, 
vice-president and treasurer, Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, pointcd out at the seminar that “American 
education on all levels of instruction may realize substan 
tial savings in the future use of educational television.’ 
By keeping detailed records of costs for presenting four 
subjects in 1956-57, explained Mr. Weiss, Pennsylvania 
State University realized a saving of nearly 40% through 
the use of TV. Television classes in elementary psychology, 
accounting, air science, and sociology were presented to 
students last year at a cost of $52,000, while the same 
subjects using conventional classroom methods of instruc 
tion previously amounted to $92,000. In presenting this 
information to the 130 educators from 28 nations who 
attended the seminar, Mr. Weiss said that ‘the use of 
in-school television throughout the United States has in 
many instances proven its usefulness without damage to 
the quality of the learning experience.” 

New York University’s School of Education has 
launched a program designed to mect the needs of ele- 
mentary school teachers with inadequate preparation 
Evening and Saturady courses leading to a master’s degree 
in education has been made available to those who do 
not meet the city and state licensing requirements but 
who have been hired as fuli-time teachers because of the 
current shortage. In addition, the program is open to 
others with accredited bachelor’s degrees who wish to 
begin professional preparation for teaching. The uni- 
versity also has established a program jointly with the 
UN to train public administrators for underdeveloped 
countries .. . Yeshiva Un'versity has established a pilot 
graduate program to prepare administrators for Jewish 
schools. According to Samuel Belkin, president of the 
university, the program “is the first designed to train 
men and women specifically for positions as_ principals 
of Talmud Torah and Jewish Day Schools, directors of 
Boards of Jewish Education, and in other high capacities 
in the growing Jewish educational system. Hitherto, Jew- 
ish school administrators secured graduate training at 
general schools of education which were non-conversant 
or indifferent to the special problems of Jewish educa- 
tion, or drifted into their positions from other unrelated 
fields.” 

An Institute of Publ'e Relstions has been created at 
the University of Bridgeport (Conn.) to be conducted by 
the university in co-operation with the American Public 
Relations Association. The increasing need for trained 
executives in the expanding public relations field was a 
major factor in the establishment of the institute 
Reosevelt University’s College of Commerce became the 
College of Business Administration at the Oct. 24th 
meeting of the university's board of trustees. The board 
appropriated funds for a program of executives’ in- 
stitutes, lectures, and conferences through which the 
college is expected to serve the Chicago business com- 
munity. According to Leo A. Lerner, chairman of the 
board, the change is in line with a national trend to have 
the names of university schools of business reflect more 
clearly their objectives. “In the past.” he said. “Colleges 
of Commerce have emphasized training in specialized 
vocational skills, but today the modern college of business 

(Continued on page 362) 
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Our School Needs — Federal Responsibility 


By WILLIAM BENTON 


Chairman of the Board, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Former U. S. Senator from Connecticut 


A, THIS TIME, no one could write about out 
school needs, and about Federal responsibility, 
without naming Little Rock in his first sentence 
If I thought that what I might say here would 
advance the solution of this problem in any 
measure, | would write of nothing else. 

I was once responsible for America’s interna 
tional information activities. I am acutely sensi 
tive to our country’s posture before the world. 
And of Little Rock I shall say only this: I can- 
not believe that the grave damage we have sus- 
tained in the the billion-odd 
colored people was either necessary or inevitable. 


eyes of earth’s 

If the White House months ago had given 
strong moral support to those groups in Little 
Rock who sought peaceable integration—and if 
the White House had made clear its intention 
force if many competent 
servers feel that this crisis, spotlighted around 
the globe, need never have developed. Here we 
seem to have another example of too much—too 
much hesitation, indecision, backing and filling 
—indeed,' too much of too little—too late. This 
festering sore is shaming us at home and drain- 
ing America’s prestige throughout the world. 


to use necessary ob- 


But I was asked—pre-Little Rock—to discuss 
Federal legislation dealing with the schools. 

On the afternoon of July 25, in Washington, 
we Americans a tragedy on Capitol 
Hill. If this was not the major legislative tragedy 
of the present legislative era, it was at least the 
most preventable. 

At 4:00 o'clock that afternoon, the House of 
Representatives killed the school-construction 
bill (HR No. 1), the first measure submitted to 
the 85th Congress, by the narrow vote of 208 to 
203. Three of the top four Republican leaders in 
the House voted against it. This vote consigned 
2,250,000 American youngsters to still another 
year of below-standard schools—at least another 
year, and maybe many, many years. Eight hun- 
dred thousand were again consigned to doubled- 
up, half-time, or split sessions. It was tragic be- 


witnessed 


cause it was unnecessary, because it was so easily 
preventable. 

I do not absolve our Democratic party. It was 
Rep. Howard Smith of Virginia who moved to 
strike the enacting clause of HR 1. And it seems 
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clear that certain members of both parties con 
spired to insert an anti-segregation amendment 
in the bill and maneuvered cynically to keep it 
there, mainly fon 
bill's ultimate defeat. 

clear fact the final roll-call, 
111 Republicans voted to kill the bill and only 
77 voted to save it. The Democrats divided 126 
to 97 in favor of the bill. , of the Dem- 
ocrats and only 41°, of the Republicans voted 
for the bill. Aren't still think 
that Republicans should follow White House 


the purpose of insuring the 


gut a is this: on 


Thus, 57‘ 


there some who 


leadership at least in the same proportions as 
Democrats? Yes, the Republicans must bear the 
grave responsibility for choking off any breath 
of Federal oxygen for the schools. 

On the Kellev bill a 
Republicans voted “Yes.’’ Should we be thank- 
ful for this gain of two per cent in Republican 
enlightenment? On the contrary, my experience 
in Washington persuades me that the White 
switched thes»three 
\t best, the White 
House was uncertain and equivocal. 


vear ago, 39°% of the 


House could readily have 


needed votes, and many more. 


I'wo stiff hurdles were erected in the path of 
HR 1, the 
faced by any new program. The first was raised 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, or rather by 
its paid staff. No one knows how local chambers 


over and beyond normal hazards 


across the country would have responded to a 
fair statement of the case. I have 
for the Chambers of Commerce in my state. Hun- 
dreds of chambers throughout the country do 
significant work in the service of their communi- 
didn't should im- 
mediately have to One of the 
Chamber's most notable leaders, the gifted and 
liberal Eric Johnston, who served four terms as 
its president, last year made a dramatic proposal 
to education. He _ estimated 
additional 
each for 


great respect 


ties. If we have them, we 


invent them. 


for Federal aid 
the nation’s school needs at an 

$3,000,000,000 a $1.500,000,000 
buildings and for teachers’ salaries. He proposed 
that $2,000,000,000 of this be appropriated annu- 
ally by the Federal government. That is the high- 
est federal figure I’ve heard—by twice. But Eric 


yeal 


Based on an address to the Woman's National Dem- 


ocratic Club, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1957. 
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Johnston’s voice, unhappily to those of us who 
know the Chamber's great potential power, 1s 
not today the voice of the paid staff of the 


Chamber. 

The day HR 1 went into the hopper, the 
Chamber’s staff went to work. Their annual 
‘aircade,” in which a chartered plane flies the 
staff from city to city to organize conferences, was 
concentrated this year against school aid. Of the 
great issues facing the country, this was the 
Chamber's choice. 

On the bulletin board of the Chamber's educa- 
tion department was a placard labelled ‘Prog- 
ress Report—June 20 Federal Intervention in 
Schools.” ‘This Report” lists the 
pamphlets and documents mailed during the 
campaign: a grand total of 4,480,000. 
the Chamber’s so-called “kits” 
It contains 19 


“Progress 


I have one of 
on the school-construction issue. 
items. One, in red, black, and white, announces: 
“School-construction is “TOPPING increasing 
enrollment needs.” The tall red columns show 
classrooms built in each of the -last 16 
Alongside the tall red columns are short gray 
columns showing the increase in enrollment fon 
each year. And it is stated that “179,000 of the 
170,000 classrooms constructed in the past ten 
are in excess of increased enrollment 
“Is There a School Emergency?” the 
“National Figures 
not been 


years. 


years 
needs.” 
(dlisplay asks. And it answers, 
don’t indicate it. /f there is it 
identified.” 

Secretary Folsom, a former leader and directoi 
of the Chamber, picked out this particular argu 
ment as an example of what he called the Cham- 
ber’s “seriously misleading and inaccurate state- 
ments’ —“‘the Chamber’s conclusion that 490,000 
classrooms were built while only 291,000 were 


has 


needed for increased enrollment.”’ 

This handsome chart is mischievous because 
increases in enrollment are only one of three 
factors affecting the adequacy of the 
plant. One factor that is ignored is the existing 
classroom deficit. For nearly 18 years, 1930 to 
1948, there was almost no school construction, 
first because of the depression and the dip in 
the birth rate, then the war. There 
would be a serious deficit without booming en- 
rollment. The second factor that is withheld is 
time. School buildings get old. They wear out. 
They burn down. Population shifts and con- 
solidations help create obsolescence. 

The Committee for the White 
ference on Education said in its report: “Many 
a school which seemed good enough a generation 
ago now seems a disgrace to the community 
where it stands.”’ Progress in school design has 


SC hool 


because of 


House Con- 
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been dramatic. ‘““CThe onrush of science,’ says 
the committee, “has outstripped the schools.” I 
myself believe that schools which are not suit- 
able to the use of teaching films and other audio- 
visual aids are likely soon to enter the category 
of disgraces to the community. 

Che Chamber is partially right when it points 
with pride to the burst of building that has 
been carried out over the past decade by many 
local communities and by But it 
deceives its members when it implies that the 
need has been met. Secretary Folsom has shown 
that, despite the impressive local record of the 
past three years, a shortage of classrooms fot 
2,250,000 American youngsters has persisted in 
He shows that 


some states. 


each of these same three years. 
there was a deficit of 159,000 classrooms at the 
start of the 1956-57 year and that the 
69,000 rooms scheduled to be built that yea 
could just about meet current obsolescence and 


s¢ hool 


the current rise in enrollment. 

So here we are again in this fall of 1957 with 
150,000 classrooms. I 
Folsom’s statistics are 


a shortage of more than 
may add that Secretary 
the most conservative I have seen among a num- 
ber of responsible estimates. 

Two quotations from the minority report on 
HR 1 signed by six of the 30 members of the 
House Committee—and all six Republicans—re- 
flect the Chamber's propaganda: 

No. |: Of all the 

Federal government is the most impoverished 
least able to bear the financial burden under 


divisions of government the 
and 
the provisions of this bill. 

No. 2: We cannot take such increases [meaning 
projected increases in enrollment] into account 
because we don’t know increases may 
Neither Nobody 
how report for 


where such 
does anyone else. 
children 
The same thing goes for all the 


occur. 


knows now many will 


school or where. 

Septembers thereafter. 

What kind of nonsense is this? As for No. 1, 
the Federal government now collects 71°, of all 
taxes, against only 33°, a generation ago. As for 
No. 2, on that kind of logic our great insurance 
companies in Hartford would be out of business 
overnight. 

Now let me discuss the second hurdle. What 
has been the role of the White House? The 
White House is still generally believed to be 
more important than the Chamber of Commerce. 
It can indeed erect even higher hurdles. One 
reporter has described this second hurdle in a 
phrase: The phone never rang. A line was kept 
open to the White House in the Republican 


‘cloak room throughout the debate on HR 1. But 


the phone never rang. 


The House Labor and Education Committee 
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this spring had before it two bills for school 
aids—the Kelley bill backed by the Democrats 
and an administration bill. The Democrats com- 
promised almost the whole way, even though 
this meant cutting Federal grants in half. Word 
came that the administration would support this 
compromise formula. The day before floor de- 
bate was to begin, Secretary Folsom assured the 
press that the committee bill had administration 
blessing. 

Then from the White House there exploded 
a deafening silence. A scheduled Presidential 
press conference called off. A delegation 
from the National Education Association got a 
chilly reception from Presidential Assistant 
Sherman Adams. Mr. Adams didn’t seem to care 
for the bill. 

At his press conference a few days later the 
President said he was disappointed. That is 
what he had said a year Adlai 
Stevenson had spoken out strongly in behalf of 
the bill before it was defeated. President Eisen- 
hower spoke out after it was defeated. The Presi- 
dent was asked if he knew that the Democrats 
had said they were prepared to substitute the 
administration bill in its entirety, if necessary. 
He replied, “If that is true, why you are telling 
me something I never heard.’’ Then he added: 
“I am getting to the point where I can’t be too 
enthusiastic about something that I think is like- 
ly to fasten a sort of an albatross, another one, 
around the neck of the Federal Government.” 

The albatross theory is the wrong side, and 
the losing side, of this issue. Education is going 
to run ever deeper as a political issue. It is the 
key to the future of a free America. 

Several dramatic trends are pushing education 
into the political forefront: parents are getting 
unhappy about the schools; parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and citizens’ councils on the schools are 
growing apace; America’s school population is 
growing by 1,250,000 pupils a year; and at the 
college level the explosion is even more spectac- 
ular. 

There is still another dramatic trend. Ameri- 
cans are shocked when they learn that education- 
al progress in the U.S.S.R. has been faster than 
our own. The Soviet primary school system has 
nearly 100% enrollment. The secondary system 
is scheduled to outstrip our figure of 80% before 
1960. In institutions above the secondary level, 
the U.S.S.R. has already exceeded our totals. And 
they appear to be doing a far better job than we 
do in holding their best young talent in the edu- 
cational system. 

There are tragic flaws in the Soviet education- 
al system. It is designed to train men and 


was 


before, too. 
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s 


women for the service of the state, not to educate 
them for their own happiness and fulfillment. 
We are dedicated to our own goal of educating 
individuals who, in Adlai Stevenson’s words, are 
“unique, different, unpatterned.” Yet, the Soviet 
system is a most formidable competitor in a tech- 
nological world. 

Sir David Eccles, president of the British 
Board of Trade, recently told the Council on 


Foreign Relations in New York, “The prizes will 
go to the peoples with the best system of educa- 


tion—both in the sciences and humanities.” In 
this remark, he positions education right along 
with our defense budget, our jet planes, and 
hydrogen bombs. 

Those 208 votes against HR | are soon going 
to look very strange. Indeed, in a very few years 
HR | itself is going to seem pitifully inadequate. 

I confess that, to me, school construction, with 
which HR No. 1 was concerned, is not the No. 
| educational priority. No. 1 is how do we pre- 
vent the vast leakage of talented youth from 
our educational system? That never has been 
HR 1, or HR anything. The present attrition 
of our most promising young people is shocking. 
It is a tragic loss to our society, a calamitous 
waste. 

Eighteen months ago, at the convention of the 
Association for Higher Education, 1 proposed 
the creation by Congress of a national competi- 
tive scholarship program beginning with 20,000 
Federal scholarships a year, each covering four 
years of college, and increasing to 100,000 a year, 
plus 20,000 graduate fellowships. As in the G.I. 
bill, winners would choose their institutions. 
The institutions would get a cost-of-education 
bonus, in addition to the tuition fee. 

I have been pleased at the response to this 
idea. It has been picked up widely in one form 
or another. Even the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School reported 
this past July that available scholarships are 
“grossly inadequate.” Scholarships from all 
sources today total roughly $60,000,000 a year. 
This, says the committee, is “about one-tenth of 
what would be required to provide, say, a $750 
scholarship for four years to some 200,000 of the 
ablest and neediest high school graduates annu- 
ally.” I am sorry to say the committee could not 
quite bring itself to recommend a massive Fed- 
eral scholarship program. It concedes that sucha 
program may be inevitable. Meanwhile, it rec- 
ommends more loan funds, and it proposes “an 
experimental, Federally sponsored ‘work-study’ 
program .. . to provide 25,000 to 50,000 notably 
able and needy students with appropriate em- 
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ployment at fair wages in the service of the in- 
stitution attended.” 

One weakness in this proposal is that a high 
proportion of college students—too high a pro- 
portion—are now working their way. At the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, all but 814°, work their 
way fully or in part—and this in our boom 
economy, this in the most prosperous area in the 
world. Is not the national interest better served 
by requiring of the best of them less janitor ser- 
vice and by providing to the best of them the 
opportunity to exert more effort to develop 
their highest powers? In the U.S.S.R. all uni- 
versity students are subsidized and the most 
promising are seduced, by high incentives, into 
fields such as aeronautical engineering of highest 
interest to the state. 

These two programs which most urgently re- 
quire Federal support—aid for school construc- 
tion and for scholarships—have one special merit 
in common. Among the various important ways 
the Federal government could support educa- 
tion, these seem least calculated to the 
bogey of Federal control. 


raise 


Having been in government and education 
for most of my time for two decades, I do not 
share the widespread fear of the Federal govern- 
ment that seems to grip so many people in and 


out of education—and even many outside the 
Chamber of Commerce. No nation in_ history 
has been so deeply committed to education as 
we. Yet, because of this fear, no nation has been 
so reluctant to declare its commitment—as a 
nation. I myself have confidence in our demo- 
cratic processes at the Federal level and in ow 
American skill in controlling them for 
democracy’s best interests. I do not fear needed 
Federal assistance because it ‘will allegedly lead 
to Federal control. I believe that the 
skill and procedures to avoid such Federal con- 
trol if we insist. I am sure that we will insist. 
This year the Federal government is maintain- 
ing some 250 different educational programs. 
More than 50 of these—for example, the support 
of land-grant colleges, school lunches, and the 
“impacted area” program—can be called “Fed- 
eral aid.” They are carried out with local re- 
sponsibility and control and without Federal 
interference. 


our 


we have 


The logic of Federal financial involvement in 
responsibility for education seems to me inexor- 
able. Historically, public education has been 
financed out of property taxes. But the yield of 
property taxes has not kept pace with the growth 
of population, productivity, or with inflation. 
Federal taxes have kept pace. Nevertheless, state 
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and local governments still bear 98°; of the 
cost of public education. 

Vhere is also the logic of equality, Can Miss 
issippi, with one-third the per capita income ol 
my own state of Connecticut, do justice to the 
education of the American 
doctrine of equal opportunity for all? 

Now comes this third and powerful new argu- 
ment—the national defense. The continual wast- 
age of our human talent becomes a gaping 
breach in our defenses. And our defenses, undet 
the Constitution, are a Federal responsibility. 

Our Federal educational efforts are and have 
been a hodge-podge. At no time has the U.S. as 
a nation developed anything that could remote- 
ly be called a national policy for education. | 
herewith propose that we now set out to get 
one, and not merely at the level of 
construction. 

A start has been made in the reports of twe 
Presidential committees—the Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School and the Commit- 
tee for the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion. The latter committee was headed by our 
new Secretary of Defense, Neil McElroy. That 
means, I hope, that two of our Cabinet officers 
are now in favor of education. 

These 


its children—or to 


school 


thus 
far been not springboards for action, but excuses 
for postponement and inertia. 

What is now required is a clearly stated na- 
tional policy for education and the creation of 
Federal machinery and appropriations to help 
make that policy effective. I suggest that the 
Employment Act of 1946 may serve as an apt 
precedent for what we require today in the field 


two committees, however, have 


of education. A strong educational system is a 
national need as pervasive and as critically im- 
portant as a strong and stable system of employ- 
ment and productivity. 

Can’t we now seek to develop a climate of 
opinion designed to produce an Education Act 
that will declare it to be the policy of the United 
States Government to establish and maintain 
conditions under which Americans able and will- 
ing to learn will have the opportunity to do so? 
In parallel to the Employment Act, my proposed 
Education Act would require the President to 
submit an “Education Report” to the Congress 
periodically. It would create a Council of Edu- 
cational Advisers in the Executive Office of the 
President to help prepare the report. And it 
might even provide for a Joint Committee of 
Congress to receive and consider the President's 
report. I got this idea from Mr. Beardsley Ruml, 
a director of Encyclopaedia Britannica and En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, from whom I have 
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plagiarized many a good idea before. The Act 
could replace those White House committees 
which are now earnest exercises in futility. It 
could replace them with a coherent policy joint- 
ly developed and shared by the administration, 
the Congress, the practitioners of education, and 
the people of the United States. 

“Our schools,” said one of the speakers before 
the National Education Association last 
“are more important than our Nike batteries, 


year, 


more necessary than our radar warning sets, and 
more powerful even than the energy of the 
atom.” Those were the eloquent words of the 
President of the United States. 

In view of what has happened to educational 
proposals in Washington since 1953, and notably 
this year, should we not ask ourselves and the 
voters whether we want strong action as well as 


strong talk? 


A Liberal Arts College Is Not a Railroad 


By SOL M. 


LINOWITZ 


Board of Trustees 
University of Rochester (N. Y.) 


B. SINESSMEN and efficiency experts have recent- 
ly been taking a hard look at our liberal arts 
colleges trying to find out what is wrong with 
their operations and why they are so far in the 
red. A number of them have now come up with 
the same conclusion: Measured by business stand- 
ards and efficiency formulae, the liberal arts 
colleges are simply bad business operations. 
Q.E.D.: If the colleges want to make ends meet, 
they will just have to get on a sound, business- 
like, efficient operating basis precisely as in the 
case of any other organization which is having 
financial problems. 

The liberal arts colleges have long had _ this 
kind of thing coming. A lot of them have regard- 
ed “economy” as a nasty word and they have 
been reluctant either to tighten their budgets 
or to hitch up their braces. At the same time, 
our colleges and universities have been frankly 
and unabashedly making a pitch for funds at 
business and industry, arguing that our corpora- 
tions have a real and basic stake in what happens 
to the private liberal arts college. And they have 
been succeeding admirably. Businessmen have 
responded by pouring in millions of corporate 
dollars. In doing so, however, they have been 
asking—as they have a right and a duty to ask— 
just how these dollars are being spent. 

What they have learned has often appalled 
them: They have found out that, while the op- 
erating costs of colleges and universities have 


gone way up, faculty salaries are still way down; 
that there are large classroom buildings which 
are used only in part or only for a portion of 


the school year; that there are some college 
classes which have but a few students: that there 
are teachers who teach but a couple of hours 
each week; etc. This understandably has been 
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disturbing to the businessman who looks for 
eficiency in his own business operations and 
knows that you can’t (or at least couldn’t) run 
a railroad on any such basis. With the best of 
intentions, therefore, the businessmen have been 
prescribing some answers which are based on 
business experience. And this, I think, has been 
causing a lot of misunderstanding and is apt to 
cause a lot more in the future. 

As one who has been actively and directly in- 
volved in the business operations of corporate 
clients, I know how tempting it is to try to find 
solutions to these problems of higher education 
which will appeal to the businessman as efficient 
and sensible. And it is unquestionably true that 
there are many things which can be done at our 
colleges to help overcome some of their financial 
difhculties. But the heart of the matter is simply 
this: To a great extent, the very thing which is 
often referred to as the “inefficient” or “unbus- 
inesslike” phase of a liberal arts college’s opera- 
tion is really but an accurate reflection of its 
true essential nature. 

Perhaps it is worth re-emphasizing what a 
liberal arts college is all about: That it seeks to 
offer a long look into what has been said, thought, 
and written in the civilizations of the past and 
an opportunity to see the workings of different 
societies in perspective. A liberal education is 
supposed to give us a feeling for the depth of our 
roots and a sense of the stuff of which we are 
made. The right kind of a liberal education 
should create thoughtful and responsible citizens 
who will exercise their obligations with modera- 
tion and wisdom. Its essence is, as Plato put it, 
“learning to like the right things.’’ Or, to use 
William James’ phrase, it ought to lead to a 
“feeling for a good human job anywhere, the 
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admiration of the really admirable, the dis- 
esteem of what is cheap and trashy and imper- 
manent. 

This kind of thing comes high. It cannot be 
achieved easily or by spending energies reshuf- 
fling curricula, faculty assignments, or class- 
rooms. It means keeping an eye on what makes 
an education liberal. 

One of the major steps frequently recommend- 
ed by businessmen in order to get our liberal 
arts colleges on a sound financial basis is to try 
to cut down the number of faculty members on 
the assumption that this will make more money 
to be spread around among those who remain. 
Some would do this by reducing the number of 
hours which the student spends in class or under 
faculty supervision. Others would invoke a nu- 
merical ratio of so many students to one teacher 
as a guidepost for educational efficiency. 

If a man is really convinced that it is harmful 
for the student to spend too much of his time 
in class or with faculty members, then (although 
he would have a hard time satisfying me on this 
score) I can understand his position. What I am 
bothered by, however, is the clear implication 
that the objective of increased efficiency might 
even override the desirability of having faculty 
members spend more time with the students in 
order to do their jobs right. In my own expe- 
rience I have found that the common complaint 
on our campuses is not that there is too much 
faculty supervision and companionship, but that 
there is not enough. One of the things which it 
seems to me youngsters should and do look for 
in a college education is the chance to get to 
know faculty people of eminence and learning 
and to spend time with them in that close asso- 
ciation which is blessedly unique at a college. or 
university. 

As to a numerical ratio of students per teacher, 
I am deeply disquieted—not because I am nurtur- 
ing a romantic kind of Mark Hopkins hangover, 
but simply because I think this is the result of 
regarding a college as first a business operation 
and only secondarily as an educational institu- 
tion trying to turn out the right kind of men 
and women. 

A college may offer a course in Persian history, 
for example, which only five students will attend 
during a particular term. Should we abolish the 
course? Or should we hope that the few students 
who do learn something of Persian history will 
thereby become uniquely qualified to perform 
some important service for which this particular 
aspect of their education has especially fitted 
them? Or, if our students today seem to be drawn 
in ever larger numbers into the “bread-and- 
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butter” courses, should we give up Greek and 
Latin and the other studies which I have always 
thought are the hard core of our liberal edu- 
cation? 

In other words, would not a fixed numerical 
ratio really operate to change the character of a 
liberal arts college so that it would become some- 
thing quite different from the kind of place it 
was always intended to be? Is there not a real 
danger that we may end up with an institution 
in which everything is off balance except the 
balancé sheet? 

What, then, is the answer? I think it is really 
quite simple and ought to be faced frankly and 
clearly: American business and industry will just 
have to continue to dig down deep. I think they 
will have to understand that much of liberal edu- 
cation which is urgently worth saving cannot be 
justified on a dollars-and-cents basis. 

I think the time has come for American busi- 
ness and industry to say to our colleges and uni- 
versities things like these, which badly need 
saying: 

We need your help even more than you need ours. 
We are anxious to have young men and women who 
know how to assume responsibility and offer leader- 
ship. We ask you to give us young men and women 
of breadth and perception who can look beyond 
their desk or their workbench, who will understand 
where we have been and where we are going, who 
will know about the kind of world in which we live 
and the kind of future we are trying to achieve. 

We want men and women who will be able to 
communicate with another and with other 
people in other places, who will know how to trans- 
mit and stimulate ideas, who will know that things 
human and humane are even more important than 
the IBM machine, the test tube, or the slide rule. 


one 


We want people who will try to understand what 
goes on in a man’s mind and heart, who can appre- 
ciate “know-why” as well as “know-how.” 

We want men and women who can see our prob- 
lems as part of total human experience and who can 
understand something of what yesterday teaches us 
about tomorrow. We want and need young people 
who will be able to dream dreams and who will be 
unafraid to try to make them come true. 

Because such men and women are basic to our 
very existence, we pledge you our full support so 
that you may properly do the job which in your in- 
terest as well as ours is required to be done. 

If American business and industry were will- 
ing to place such a charge upon our liberal arts 
colleges and our universities, then our institu- 
tions of higher learning would be challenged as 
never before. They would be required—as they 
should be—to examine their own programs of 
study and to see if they are indeed ready to edu- 
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cate whole men. They would be able—they would 
be compelled- to concentrate their resources on 
the strengthening of human values. They would 
have the chance to prove that American liberal 
education can produce men and women of open 
mind and an understanding heart, with the wis- 


dom, the maturity, and the humility to help us 
achieve our American destiny. 

In such a way could American business and 
industry make the greatest contribution to Amer- 
ican higher education to the greater profit and 
the lasting glory of both. 


New College Students Lack 
Study Techniques 


By L. S. HADLEY 


Kent (Ohio) State University 


Fiw STUDENTS entering college experience aca- 
demic success which is commensurate with their 
measurable potentialities. This judgment is 
based on the following experiences by the writer: 
many years of teaching and supervision in sec- 
results from 


ondary schools; observation § of 
(and similar 


Mooney’s Problem Check-List 
forms) completed by numerous sample groups 
composed of potential college students; direction 
of the program of orientation for new students 
at a good-sized state university for eight years; 
counseling with thousands of college students, 
as well as with their faculty advisers, during 
service as director of student advising. 

I estimate conservatively that about 95% of 
those entering college lack adequate study skills, 
and this includes many high-school valedictor- 
ians. The typical high-school student studies very 
little outside of his school’s organized study halls 
and seldom spends more than two hours outside 
of school on all of his subjects put together. His 
skills are geared to meet this demand. Suddenly 
he is confronted with college assignments, each 
of which may consume two hours, and there is 
no supervised study hall. Even though his school 
record may have been sufficiently high to rate 
him top honors, he finds himself greatly disillu- 
sioned when he must meet both the increased 
competition which college brings and the im- 
mediate demands for the more effective use of 
his time. A relatively small percentage of the 
beginning college students have reading speeds 
and comprehension skills adequate to handle 
all college assignments. Many never have ex- 
perimented with reading for meaning but have 
continued verbalizing as if they were reading 
aloud. The shorter assignments never have re- 
quired more. College classes are taught predom- 
inantly by the lecture method and one seldom 
meets a new college student who is able to take 
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good and usable notes. A counselor has only to 
recall the numerous complaints of students about 
tests (“That wasn’t a fair question; it isn’t in 
the text book.”) to realize that their previous 
school experiences have required no note-taking 
on class work. 

Since secondary teachers have used more gen- 
erally the so-called objective-type tests, it is not 
unusual to find numerous college beginners who 
experience great difficulty to organize in. writing 
the answer to a test question. Other kinds of 
tests also disturb some students because “they 
just seldom show to good advantage on tests,” 
yet most college professors judge course grades 
on the basis of test performance. 

A few students adjust their study techniques 
without apparent interruption, while others 
appear utterly frustrated. Some acquire study 
skills in a hit-or-miss fashion and feel lucky when 
they get by, not thinking what they might have 
been able to achieve had they tried appropriate 
techniques. Others fail to meet the minimum 
requirements and are dropped. 

Aside from foundations in written expression 
and computation skills, probably the most im- 
portant assets a student has when he enters 
college are his academic work habits and study 
skills. But if he has not acquired the necessary 
techniques to become an effective college student 
with ordinary adjustments, then the problem is 
largely one of initiating his own programs of 
self-improvement. Many colleges. offer organized 
courses in how to study in which the student 
may enroll, even for college credit. These are 
only as effective as each individual student makes 
them. Again, many excellent references are avail- 
able and a student may conscientiously read all 
of the suggestions made to him, but nothing 
happens to his own reading or other study skills 
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until he is motivated to try out some of the pro- 
grams of improvement. Counseling may include 
a careful diagnosis of the student’s individual 
difficulties, but, unless he becomes experimental 
to the point of developing some new approaches 
to his problems of being an adequate college stu- 
dent, his problem remains unsolved. All of these 
efforts on the part of college—courses, counsel- 
ing, clinics, laboratories, suggested references— 


EVALUATING RESEARCH 


Researcu MAY BE DESCRIBED as “the investiga- 
tion of an hypothesis” or “the quest for verified 
knowledge.” It demands a rather complete pre- 
sentation of a specified set of facts. If research is 
the investigation of an hypothesis, there must be 
some truths which are not hypotheses. The 
possibility of investigation is not questioned, nor 
is there any doubt as to the utility of such in- 
vestigation. These statements are absolutes which 
can be examined, as in any thorough philo- 
examination not necessarily 
Basic truths examined, the 


sophy, but cloes 


imply doubt. are 


absurdity of their rejection is stated but they 
never can be proved. I cannot prove that I am 


reading but I know what reading is. I cannot 
doubt there was a war in Korea, even though 
I never have been there. Many people think that 
to assert any absolutes is to close the door to in- 
vestigation. The other way to look at it is that, 
with such truths, investigation begins. There is 
something deeper than research, and on_ this 
something deeper, research depends. 

Let us call the elements underlying research 
“common sense” and “philosophy.’”” Common 
sense includes self-evident truths and reasonably 
thought-out conclusions from such truths. Philos- 
ophy undertakes burdens not assumed by com- 
mon sense—namely, to analyze one’s assents, to 
answer difficulties proposed against such assents, 
and to build up an ordered system of thought. 
As an illustration of common sense, there is the 
awareness of free choice. I can go down this 
street or the other. If one denies that I can do 
so, I do not see very well how I can prove it to 
him; but still I know what I can do, and so do 
most people, except when they philosophize. 
Then they are likely to confuse difficulty with 
doubt. “Ten thousand difficulties do not make 
one doubt,” says Newman? This is true, logically, 
if not psychologically. The correct analysis of 
my assent in the case at issue is that the ability 
of free choice is known from the data of con- 
sciousness, one of the fonts of certitude, along 
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are needed and must be made available to stu- 
dents, but in the final analysis there are no short- 
cuts to success in improved reading or other 
study skills and each student must realize that 
only through practice can he change his own 
habits. 

Living up to one’s potentialities most of the 
time is the goal held by the mature student, and 
he does it without “outside” prodding. 


By JOHN E. WISE, S. J. 


Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. 


with experience, analysis, deduction, induction, 
testimony. If one does not accept consciousness 
as a certitude, no argument in the 
world can make one do so; only the absurdity of 
the rejection of such a source avails. To deny 


source ol 


such a source of surety as consciousness negates 
the processes of reasoning. One of the strengths 
of this type of analysis is conformity with every- 
day life, and that is why the term “common 
sense” is used. In this approach to basic philo- 
sophical problems, common sense has a definite 
meaning with which one may proceed scientifi- 
cally. Common sense, as we use it, is concerned 
with self-evident truths and reasonable conclu- 
sions from them. To be able to walk down this 
or that street indicates the power of free choice. 
Chis is a fact and an implication. The philos- 
opher goes further: analyzes the nature of assent, 
deals with the objections of determinists, and 
builds up an ordered system of thought. 

Unfortunately, formal philosophy has fallen 
out as a staple of higher education. The prob- 
lems of whether we can get to truth, what truth 
we can get to (Epistemology), the nature of 
reality (the material universe, man, and God— 
Cosmology, Psychology, Natural Theology), the 
concept of being (Ontology), and the study of 
human acts (Ethics) demand first attention but 
get little. Notions from these disciplines slip into 
education, social science, and natural science 
textbooks. The most profound statements are 
often made without being examined in the light 
of the long and honorable history of philosophi- 
cal concern. 

To illustrate from a 
methods of research states that “the good life 
can come only through research.”* This proposi- 
tion is difficult to defend. If people are not good 
before research, they are not likely to change 


textbook, a manual on 


J. H. Newman, “Apologia pro Vita Sua” (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1913), p. 532. 

°C. V. Good and D. E. Scates, “Methods of Research: 
Educational, Psychological, Sociological” (New York: 
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\ppleton-Century-Crofts, 1954), p. 27. 
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after research. In fact, research can occasion (not 
cause) difhiculty against the good life. Nuclear 
powers can be used in ‘many ways. The authors 
of this text, it to research in the 
social sciences, but they equate the method with 
that of the natural (pp. 12-13). Even 
research in the social sciences would not suffice. 
Analysis of the causes of juvenile delinquency 


is true, refei 


sciences 


can effect some 
are not going 
choose to live ill. Philosophers and theologians 
offer more potent aids of an ethical and religious 
nature. They study the power of such aids, theit 
and their limitations. Research 
help. It is not the only Way. 


reform, but a thousand analyses 
to make people live well who 


sanctions, can 


The same text stresses that “research findings 
can never replace judgment” (p. 22). But one is 
disillusioned when matters of judgment 
called “arbitrary”’ (p. 498). This one statement 
should not be pressed too far, except the 
apparently prevalent idea that ultimate convic- 
tions are arbitrary: philosophy deals with opin- 


are 
for 
ions, and one man’s opinion is as good as an- 


truths should 
certain, 


However, the most basic 
be the most certain. If 
research cannot make 

depends upon a thousand truths justifiably taken 
for granted. In statistical sampling, for example, 
the generic notions of a sample and of a statisti- 
cal universe are evident, as well as the fact that 
the conclusions must be prudently applied. All 
these are absolutes, not fully known, but known. 
Certain knowledge does not mean comprehensiv« 
knowledge. I even know that a thing is, 
without knowing what it is. The acceptance of 
fundamentals places no ceiling on truth; it is 
only the ground from which to take off. 


other's. 
they are not 


them so, for research 


can 


In the June, 1956, issue of the Review of 
Educational Research, entitled ‘Twenty-five 
Years of Educational Research,” one finds no 
accepted definition of research (p. 323) and can 
conclude that the descriptions given in the pres- 
ent paper are at least working rules. Also, re- 
search can scarcely the differences of 
Weltanschauung (p. 315). Does this confirm the 


resolve 


place of common sense and of the examination 
of common sense in the ordered way of philos- 
ophy? I think it does. The same issue contains 
evidence that the good life need not depend sole- 
ly upon research; one would have to be quite 
an IBM machine for such a dependence. Further, 
the emphases of research change, as evidenced 
by the comment on the statistical method (pp. 
330-333), with revisions in sampling precedures. 
We find an interesting confirmation of this in 
Good and Scates. In 1920, the experimental 
method was thought to hold the answer to near- 
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ly all questions; today, its stimulating effect is 


emphasized.* 

Research is the investigation of an hypothesis. 
Common sense validly assents to clear facts; 
philosophy proceeds with analysis and synthesis. 
The Greeks and the Scholastics took reality for 
granted and then went on to investigate. The 
epistemological question as to whether there is 
any reality and, if so, whether we can know it, 
grew principally with Descartes and with Kant. 
It has taken us long to handle the problem. 
heir position leads to relativism and skepticism. 
We no longer wish to live as vegetables, as Aris- 
totle would call the general skeptic. 

Good and Scates give substantial place to the 
historical and experimental methods but do not 
treat philosophical research, though other texts 
do. They are correct in leaving out philosophy as 
a method of research because they think so little 
of it; we leave it out because we think so much 
of it. It is better to look upon philosophy as 
underlying research and as being, therefore, 
more important. None of the lustre is taken from 
research. Plato would esteem it; so would 
\guinas; so did John Dewey. What they did 
(which may have included elements of research) 
was more powerful even than the careful efforts 
of scholars in this or that problem of history or 
of bold hypothesis and objective testing. A care- 
Commentary on the Book of 


2, and 6.1, translation by 
Louis: Herder, 1946), pp. 


St. Thomas 
Boethius, De 
Rose Emmanuela 
30 and 180. 

* Good and Scates, op. cit., pp. 716, 721. 

Metaphysics 1V, 1O06A 


Aquinas 
Trinitate,” 1, 
Brennan (St 
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ful, limited effort characterizes the concept of 
research. Broad efforts are needed, too, and these 
require thinking on the many facts of life easily 
knowable, as well as on the findings of the 
scholar. One may even place thinking at the be- 
ginning and end of research, yet forget the broad 
areas of life which have not yet been put under 
the microscope—and never will. 


Plato and Aquinas, along with Dewey, would 
not be called researchers, as we use the term 
today. They were thinkers. Right or wrong in 
their conclusions, they were dealing, nevertheless, 
in an area more important than research. Many 
researchers are thinkers; some are not. Who eval- 
uates research? Specialists in the fields, of course; 
but in basic issues, the thinker. 


Edueation in the Federation 


of the West Indies 


By P. M. SHERLOCK 


University College of the West Indies 


Ox THE SOUTHERN FRONTIER of the United States 
a new nation is coming into existence. Early in 
1958 the people of the British islands in the 
Caribbean will elect their first federal govern- 
ment. The next step will be independence with- 
in the British Commonwealth. 

The Federation of the West Indies is unique 
because it represents the unity of a transplanted 
and widely dispersed multi-racial community of 
3,000,000 people whose roots reach back to west- 
ern Europe, West Africa, and India. The polit- 
ical revolution that is transforming these colonial 
territories into a self-governing nation is accom- 
panied by an industrial revolution in which 
agriculture is being mechanized and new indus- 
tries are being developed with technical assis- 
tance from Britain and the United States. 

Until recently, the educational system of the 
islands reflected the colonial status and the seg- 
mented nature of West Indian society. Excellent 
work was done by devoted administrators and 
teachers who established schools and training 
colleges and who insisted on high academic stan- 
dards. Yet, since men are usually the prisoners 
of their experience, both the form and the con- 
tent of the educational system were transferred 
in part, with little modification, from Britain 
to the West Indies. As a result, West Indian edu- 
cation reflected for long the traditional hier- 
archical structure in which secondary education 
was the preserve of the upper and middle classes. 
The curriculum of the schools gave little place 
to the natural or political history of the West 
Indies. Rarely did it help the child to develop 
an interest in his own country or people. 

An insight into the process and some of its 
results is given by George Lamming, the West 
Indian author, whose book, “In the Castle of 
My Skin,” attracted much attention in Britain. 
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He writes of his boyhood in Barbados: 

The children were arrayed in thick squads over 
the school yard \ car drove slowly through the 
school flying a flag on its bonnet. The inspector 
stepped from the car and before he had found his 
feet one of the teachers bellowed the order, and the 
silence moving gradually from squad to squad broke 
forth into an earnest, pleading resonance: “God save 
our gracious King... .” 
the 


Later that day, their teacher them 


signal and they intoned all together: 


gave 
catch a crab 
let it go 
catch a crab 
let it go 


ab 
£0o 
ab 
go 

Then came the announcement that three boys had 
won scholarships to the High School. . . . 

As for the two systems, writes Lamming, “The 
village school and the High School were not 
only different buildings with different teachers, 
they were entirely separate institutions. Those 
boys who went from the village school to the 
High School had done so on the award of the 
public examinations. They weren’t many and 
it wasn’t easy for them to cope with the two 
worlds: <....’ 

This is not a caricature. It is fact. It illustrates 
the fundamental weakness about West Indian 
education, that it was neither designed nor 
planned for West Indian society. 


Children still stand in school yards intoning: 


“a b ab catch a crab.” In secondary schools 


the wives of Henry VIII still demand attention. 
But a radical change has taken place in attitudes 
and in government. The growth of national 
feeling has led to the transfer of political power 
from London to the Caribbean. It has given to 
the West Indian a sense of home and community. 
He is no longer an uprooted man. 
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This growth of self-regard and of identification 
with the community finds expression in the work 
of West Indian poets and painters. For the first 
time a West into 
existence. It begins with a protest: 


Indian literature is coming 


Turn sideways now and let them see 

What loveliness escapes the schools, 

Then turn again and smile and be 

The perfect answer to those fools 

Who always prate of Greece and Rome 
“The face that launched a thousand ships” 
And such like things, but keep tight lips 
For burnished beauty nearer home... . 


and it passes into recognition and identification, 
as in the poem by West Indian George Campbell 
about the flowering of human brotherhood out 
of racial differences: 

Holy be the white head of a Negro 

Sacred be the black flax of a black child. 

Holy be 

The golden down 

That will stream in the waves of the winds 

(nd will thin like dispersing cloud. 

Holy be 

Heads of Chinese haiz 

Sea calm sea impersonal 

Deep flowering of the mellow and traditional. 

Heads of peoples fair 

Bright shimmering from the riches of thei1 

species; 

Heads of Indians 

With feeling of distance and space and dusk; 

Heads of wheaten gold, 

Heads of peoples dark 

So strong so original; 

All of the earth and the sun! 


In education, the most important evidence of 
national development is the University College 
of the West Indies, 1948 with the 
help of a capital grant from Britain. It receives 
its annual income from all the British territories 
in the Caribbean. 


founded in 


The founding of a university institution was 
essential for Caribbean development, since self- 
government on the political level is not enough. 
It requires a reserve of educated and responsible 
local people qualified to man the public services, 
to advise the political leaders, and to carry out 
policy. This means higher education within the 
region. The community itself requires a focus 
for its intellectual life, an institution to conduct 
and encourage original enquiry, a center where 
there may be established standards of excellence 
in scholarly and academic pursuits. It is signifi- 
cant that today the chief ministers of Barbados, 
Trinidad, and Jamaica were all island scholars 
and university men. 


The traditional tasks of a university are teach- 
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ing and research, as well as preserving worthy 
academic standards. A university in an emergent 
nation has another and equally important task— 
that of relating itself realistically to the society 
that it serves. It has to produce men and women 
responsive to the needs of their community and 
equipped technically to contribute to its de- 
velopment so that it may no longer be said of 
West Indian education, “The higher the educa- 
tion the smaller the service.” 

The 
schools and training colleges remains to be under- 
taken. The hopeful sign is that teachers, admin- 
istrators, and people all recognize the need for 


vast work of educational reform § in 


change and reform. A vigorous school-building 
program has been carried out in practically all 
the West Indian territories over the past 10 years 
with the help of grants from the British Gov- 
ernment. Books are being written specially for 
West Indian schools. 
active. The work of the training colleges is being 


Teachers’ associations are 


given a new direction. 


Further evidence of the changing attitude in 
education may be found in the experimental 
work of certain schools. One interesting example 


is Knox College, which was founded in 1945 by 
the Presbyterian church as an educational cen- 
ter to serve the whole community—a_ village 
college of a kind with preparatory and junior 
schools, residential accommodation, its own 
farm, and a clear religious purpose. 

The venture literally began with nothing but 
the vision and courage of two or three devoted 
and clergymen. This was enough. To- 
day, on 36 acres of land overlooking the little 
country Spaldings, in the heart of 


Jamaica, Knox College has 120 boarders, 71 day 


teachers 
town ol 


pupils, a staff of 20, three dormitories, dining 


theatre, classrooms and _ labora- 


tories, workshop and music room, playing fields, 


hall, open-air 


and a flourishing farm. 

In order to fulfill its purpose of contributing 
to the development of 
Jamaica, 
community in two ways. It has established small 


social and economic 


Knox College reaches out into the 
industries which offer employment and supple- 
ment the funds of the school. These include a 
woodwork shop where furniture is made for sale 
to the public, as well as for Knox, a bookshop, 
and rapidly growing printery. Each year also it 
organizes a summer school for discussion and 
action in some sector of Jamaican life. 

The 
much in common with the adult education pro- 
gram of the University College. Resident tutors, 


the staff of the Uni- 


Knox College extension program has 


who are full members of 
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versity College, work closely with government 
and voluntary organizations in the different 
West Indian territories. They organize training 
courses in subjects ranging from industrial rela- 
tions and business administration to choral sing- 
ing and drama, plan summer schools and region- 
al conferences, and supervise a round-the-year 
program of classes and public lectures. 

At the grass-roots level the work of the Ja- 
maica Social Welfare Commission has attracted 
the attention of many countries that are grap- 
pling with the problems of social and economic 
development. It is based on group action, fo1 
there is no doubt that, when men and women 
meet together for a common purpose, there is 
at once engendered a new spirit bigger and more 
vital than individuals alone. Groups create in 
themselves energy to act. They help to create 
and find y build confidence and in- 
spire themselves with hope. Men and women 
working regenerate the 


leaders; they 


in groups constantly 
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energy which first drew them together. Every 
effort begun and every difficulty solved renews 
the capacity to respond. This has been the ex- 
perience of many Jamaican villages which have 
carried through programs of home and farm 
improvement. 

It is important that educators in North Amer- 
ica understand the nature of the changes taking 
place in the British West Indies, where federa- 
tion and independence confront the West Indian 
people with the greatest challenge in their his- 
tory. School and college have a decisive part to 
play in meeting that challenge. The words of 
Jefferson strike at the very heart of the West 
Indian problem: “I know of no safe depository 
of the ultimate powers of society but the people 
themselves; and if we think them not enlight- 
ened enough to exercise their control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to take 
it from them, but to inform their discretion by 


education.” 


REPORT 


Association of Urban Universities 


Tu MEETINGs of the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, attended largely by presidents and other 
ofhcers of central administration, are noted fo1 
their informal, realistic, and forthright discus- 
sions of current problems. The proceedings of 
the association are a record of vital debate of 
new ideas and new approaches in higher educa- 
tion. Often there are more questions than an- 
swers, more illustrations than generalizations, 
but the meetings helpfully identify the common 
interest of the 81 institutions who together en- 
roll a very large portion of the national college 
student body. 

The 43rd annual meeting of the association, 
held in Detroit, Nov. 3 and 4, 1957, was no ex- 
ception to the tradition. With 42 presidents and 
30 other representatives in attendance, both 
the formal presentations and the discussions 
pointed up some of the major topics of im- 
mediate concern. 

In serving commuting students, urban uni- 
versilies recognize that they will be called upon 
to serve a sul larger proportion of total enroll- 
ments in the years ahead. The economy of living 
at home while attending school will be an in- 
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creasingly important factor in student choice, 
and the possibility of improvising facilities and 
using part-time teachers will make again, as in 
the past, for a ready institutional response to en- 
rollment demand. ‘To avoid such forced impro- 
visation as occurred in previous periods of rapid- 
ly accelerating enrollments, the urban univer- 
sities are looking ahead, assessing the probabili- 
ties, weighing the alternatives, and seeking to 
plan for the upswing. 

Che report of the President's Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School was_fre- 
quently a point of reference in the sessions. The 
commuting student, the community college, the 
evening school, other forms of urban adult edu- 
cation—all prominently mentioned in the report 

emphasize the larger role of urban universities 
in the future. 

The concern with new enrollments was “key- 
noted” by John Gardner, the 
Carnegie Corporation, who dealt with “quality” 
as the chief priority in all expansion. Quality 
to the small, 


president of 


belongs not alone to the rich o1 
however, and is not to be confused with prestige. 
It arises from the maintenance of standards 
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within institutional objectives and may charac- 
terize the community the massive 
university. 

The perennial consideration of facilities and 


college o1 


finance was by-passed this time in the discussions. 
The implications of the shortages of administra- 
tive personnel and faculty now seem crucial in 
the measure of potential quality. 

a developing in- 
both in the 


The community college as 
stitution had major attention, 
planned program and in the informal discussion. 
Urban universities, as community-centered in- 
stitutions, are trying to define their attitude 
toward the two-year program. Granting the need 
for definition of terms, some are planning “Com- 
munity College” units within their own struc- 
tures and some are encouraging their separate 
development under both and private 
auspices in non-college communities. While the 
community college should serve a relatively new 
and the 
group, careful articulation with existing pro- 
grams is necessary to avoid confusion among stu- 


public 


growing constituency in college-age 


dents and wasteful competition among institu- 
tions. 

It seemed agreed that the 
grams, new institutions, new methods of teach- 
ing and organization will leave a gap between 
supply and demand and that the student himself 


sum of new pro- 


remains the chief resource for the future. Much 
can be learned that is not taught, and students 
will have to accept more responsibility for thei 
own learning in the days ahead, whatever may 
be the devices for increasing teacher utilization 
or institutional service. 

While not all institutions represented believed 
they would be able to double enrollments by the 
1970's, the conviction prevailed that the job 
would get done within the pattern of total edu- 
cational resources. 

Related to this view was the dramatic account 
of the growth and present plans of the British 
by Oliver C. Car- 
tour ol 


civic (urban) universities 


michael, who returned recently from a 
English-speaking countries. Durham, Manchester, 
London, Sheffield, and Bristol are now academi 
institutions 


80°” of the 


Great Britain, and these 


and like 
students. The proportion of students in the old- 
the 


names in 


others them now enrol] 


institutions, in relation to 


er ‘“‘classical”’ 
civic, has been completely reversed within a 50- 
year period. Further, there has been a marked 


shift in enrollments to the curriculums in science 
and technology. Of interest to the proponents 
of Federal aid in higher education is the fact 
funds for the 
“private” 


that 70°, of the operational] 


British civic them 


universities, all of 





by A, Whitney Griswold 


lators, parents, or alumni. 





IN THE UNIVERSITY TRADITION 


As president of Yale, Mr. Griswold has stood forth as spokesman for the values 
which characterize the university tradition in the Western world. Examining 
the crucial tasks facing American universities today, he has consistently sought 
to identify what is worth preserving of that tradition and how it must be re- 
interpreted in the new age of science and specialization. This selection from his 
speeches and articles, like its predecessor, Essays on Education, offers the es- 
sence of his views on these subjects. It is a volume for all those involved with 


higher learning in America, whether as teachers, students, administrators, legis- 
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institutions, comes from the national govern- 
ment through the Committee on Grants. 

The formal resolutions of the association took 
note of the increasing number, with subsequent 
difficulties, of late decisions of faculty to move; 
asked for a joint study of teaching loads; com- 
mended the report of the President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School; and 
offered co-operation to the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities in its plan to study urban rede- 
velopment in relationship to urban universities. 
The dangers of public support for private institu- 
tions, the evils of competition for scholarships, 
increasing charges to students, shifts of urban 


EVENTS 


Silence and 


I, THINKING about the controversy over the racial in- 
tegration of the public schools of the U.S., it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind both the recent past and the im- 
mediate present. At the moment, attention the 
world over is focused on violence accompanying de- 
segregation, especially in Little Rock, Ark. But this 
should not blind us to the slow, but nonetheless per- 
ceptible, change in the South whereby more school 
districts are annually admitting Negro pupils to 
formerly segregated schools. 

[The reader of the educational writings coming 
out of the South sees very few discussions of the 
racial problem in education. With few notable ex- 
ceptions, there is silence on this subject on the part 
of superintendents of schools, professors and deans 
of education, teachers college presidents, and other 
scholars and administrators in the universities. Such 
persons write a great deal on the curriculum, aims, 
and other aspects of education. They are not shy 
about attacking what seems to them to be educational 
abuses and shortcomings. ‘Their avidity for argument 
does not seem to extend to the controversial area of 
school segregation. 

Nor can we only complain about the southern 
educators. Northern educational leaders, individually 
and through their organizations, have done little to 
arouse the public and the professional conscience. 
If there is agreement with segregationist policies, let 
it be openly expressed—and with reasons. If educators 
oppose racial segregation in the schools, let them 
speak up. How is Supt. Virgil T. Blossom of Little 
Rock supported by the profession? 

At one time, educators hesitated or were afraid to 
commit themselves on controversial matters. With the 
prevailing shortage of qualified personnel, the fear of 
one’s job would not seem to be as strong today as 
yesteryear. 
the U.S. 


The Constitution, Supreme Court, the 
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universities to suburban centers, and the dangers 
of community provincialism were other leading 
topics in the organized discussion groups. 

Philip Davidson, president of the University 
of Louisville, will succeed John Millis, president 
of Western Reserve University, as president of 
the association, and Jay Pearson, president of 
the University of Miami, becomes vice-president. 
Norman Auburn, president of the University of 
Akron, continues as secretary-treasurer. 

Davip D. HENRY 
President 


University of Illinois 


Segregation 


process of law and order have all been challenged 
within recent months. Educators who are pledged 
to the teaching of citizenship, respect for the law, 
proper behavior, and the like should take the lead 
in urging strongly that legal procedures be upheld. 

Educational personnel talk very often about train- 
ing students for leadership, about the interaction of 
the school and society. Here is an unparalleled op- 
portunity to make deeds out of their words. 

Silence may indeed be golden, but the question of 
integration requires action. Educators, singly and in 
groups, should speak up in behalf of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity for all individuals without 
regard to race, whether in the North or in the South. 

—W.W.B. 


SALARY INCREASES AT YALE 


Pres. A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD announced Oct. 13 
that the Yale University Corporation voted a sub- 
stantial increase, effective July 1, 1958, in the scale 
of salaries to be paid to members of the faculty of 
arts and sciences, including engineering, and the 
Schools of Divinity, Music, Forestry, Architecture 
and Design, and Drama to bring about more uniform 
and equitable salaries throughout the university. The 
corporation’s vote will raise both minimum and 
maximum salaries and will provide increases in vary- 
ing amounts in all faculty ranks. 

\ccording to Pres. Griswold, ‘These salary in 
creases, together with the program of increased re- 
tirement and other benefits recently provided, will 
improve Yale’s total structure of compensation to its 
faculty in such measure as to make it, to the best of 
our knowledge, second to none in any American uni- 
versity. They will regain for our faculty much of the 
ground it had lost to other professions and to the 


cost of living.” 
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The total cost to Yale of these salary increases, in- 
cluding the university’s share of accompanying in 
creased benefits in the retirement and insurance pro 
grams, will amount to approximately $800,000 in the 
academic year 1958-59. The vote of the corporation 
will require substantial economies in all departments 
of the budget of the university. The president and 
officers of the university in charge of property, ad- 
ministration, and instruction are directed to achieve 
this result. 

Increases in the faculty salaries at Yale 
have been voted on three previous occasions since 


scale of 


1940-41. The present increase raises minimum and 
maximum salaries to the following levels: instructors, 
$5,000 to $5,500; assistant professors, $6,000 to $7,000: 
associate professors, $8,000 to $9,500; and professors, 
$11,000 to $18,000. 


THE COLLEGE CLASSROOM AS AN 
EDUCATIONAL ROADBLOCK 


THE CLASSROOM is frequently a “roadblock to edu- 
cation,” Dean Lawrence H. Chamberlain of Columbia 
College told a faculty and student audience at Chat- 
ham College (Pittsburgh, Pa.) matriculation 
monies, Oct. 8. “Educators live in a world of words 
which evaporate the minute they are uttered.” Direct- 
ing his attention to the faculty, the Columbia dean 
reminded them that less than 25% of the statements 
of the professor in the classroom are remembered 
afterward by his students. 


cere- 


The academic world of books, ideas, and words is not 
a real world at all to many students. The non-academic- 
ally inclined students are in the majority. This does not 
mean that these students are “inferior,” but the tradi- 
tional classroom is remote to them. It places a roadblock 
between student and teacher and is frequently a road- 
block to education. 

Education is a human enterprise: a one to one prop- 
osition between student and teacher. They must meet 
each other as human beings to give real meaning to the 
classroom words. The wise teacher uses the classroom as 
a useful adjunct, a tool. 

Dean Chamberlain explained the aims of liberal 
education: “to help the individual operate at a 
higher level of potency intellectually, and to effect 
a growth of personality, character and social respon- 
sibility.” He emphasized that there is no formula 
which produces a humane, enlightened individual. 
The individual, himself, is the vital unit, the force 
that can make liberal education have meaning. 


A FREE STUDENT PRESS 


“Aims of the 
achieved unless its independence from all forms of 
external interference is maintained inviolate and 
complete,” some 30 undergraduate editors asserted, 
Aug. 20, at the University of Michigan. The editors 
were attending the first Student Editorial Affairs 
Conference, sponsored by the U.S. National Student 
Association. They criticized seven different means by 
which college press freedom 
recent years: 


college student press cannot be 


has been abridged in 
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1. Confiscation of issues of student because 
of publication of controversial material; 

2. Suspension, expulsion, or threats of similar 
against student editors because of publication or proposed 
publication of controversial material; 

3. Control of newspaper content by faculty or administra- 
tion censorship; 

4. Censorship by studeat government bodies; 

5. Censorship of articles and editorials on controversial 
matters through financial pressure; 

6. Censorship by civil or ecclesiastical authorities; and 

7 and excessive” social pressure to prevent 


new spapelr Ss 


action 


7. “Inordinate 
publication of particular articles or opinions. 

“The student press should be free to develop and 
as its editors believe just and 
“Although in 


its community 
fitting,” the 
college communities 


serve 
group declared. many 
the student press is owned by 
another organization nevertheless, it is inherent 
and essential that in an free- 


dom of the press transcend considerations of private 


academic community 


property.” 


THE CHAIR-BORNE PROFESSOR 


A custom dating back to 
was followed Oct. 22 at Dickinson College when 
Dr. Edgar M. Finck of the faculty installed 
in the new Henry Ford Chair of Education. Dr. 
William W. Edel, Dickinson president, conducted 
the ceremony which closed with six faculty associates 
carrying Dr. Finck around the Bosler Hall auditorium 
in a mahogany chair that is the visual symbol of the 


medieval universities 


was 


Ford professorship. 

This form of tribute to a new occupant of a faculty 
chair goes back to some early European universities. 
Dickinson may be the only college in the U.S. which 
follows the custom. 

The Henry Ford Chair 1956 
and is named for the late motor magnate in recogni- 
tion of the “educational statesmanship” of the Ford 
Foundation in its grants of many millions of dollars 


was established in 


to privately supported colleges in 1954. Dickinson 
received $456,000. 

Dr. Finck joined the faculty in 1952 after a long 
career in public-school teaching and administration. 
A former president of the New Jersey Council of 
Education, he was for 39 years head of the Tom’s 
River schools, where he helped establish the much- 
copied “Tom’s River Plan” of courses in family re- 
lationships and social behavior. 


CASE BOOK PROJECT 


LAWRENCE G. 
tion, announced Oct. 21 that the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation is preparing a series of case descriptions of 


DERTHICK, Commissioner of Educa- 


significant steps by educational institutions and others 
to improve education beyond the high school. These 
cases, including plans, experiments, and new prac- 
tices, will be selected from all sections of the nation. 
They are expected to provide ideas that can be ap- 
plied by other colleges and universities or agencies 
concerned with education beyond the high school. 
The first installment of case descriptions was dis- 
tributed in November. Dr. Derthick hoped this will 
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stimulate additional interest in the methods and sig- 
nificant findings reported in the cases, as well as 
encourage the sharing of ideas on current problems 
directly between institutions. 

lhe President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School began the Case Book Project and 
is sponsoring it in co-operation with the U.S. Office 
of Education. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION for an Atomic Age must 
give first priority to cultivation of intelligence and 
promotion of moral and spiritual values, stated Dean 
Lindley J. Stiles, University of Wisconsin School of 
Education, Oct. 1, at the 23rd annual conference of 
secondary school principals at the University of 
Missouri. 

“It is the function of education always to change, 
to improve, to strengthen, to broaden. Education is 
the process by which brainpower is refined and made 
useable, by which emotions are harnessed into healthy 
and socially acceptable outlets, by which moral and 
spiritual values and aesthetic appreciations are de- 
veloped into a compass to guide our lives toward 
wholesome ideals, worthy objectives, and successful 
adjustments within ourselves, to our neighbors, and 
to our universe. 

“The secondary school has become the cradle of 
intellectual and moral development in an age of in- 
telligence. Its function is to help shape interests, 
skills, habits of good scholarship, and patterns of be 
havior along courses which promise the maximum 
and most efficient development for the individual in 
terms of the requirements of our democratic way 
of life and the Atomic Age.” 


KIMPTON AND McKEON ON ETV 


INSTRUCTION By TELEVISION can not by itself solve 
the problem of educating the increasing number of 
students in American schools and colleges, Chan- 
cellor Lawrence A. Kimpton and Richard P. McKeon, 
professor of Greek and philosophy, University of 
Chicago, agreed June 2 on an NBC radio program. 
One of the deficiencies of television is its inability 
to meet the diversified needs of individuals, 
ticularly those of the unusually able student. 

The educators’ estimate of the potential of tele- 
vision related to the pamphlet, “Schools for ‘To- 
morrow: An Educator's Blueprint,” by Alexander J. 
Stoddard, published by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. 

“The difficulties of educating vast numbers of 
students is only one aspect of a much_ broader 
problem,” Chancellor Kimpton said. ‘Fundamental 
questions the educator must ask have to do with what 


par- 


is being taught, for what purposes, and to whom. 
Television is an important means for communicating 
with students, but it will not solve the problems of 
education.” 

Statistics reveal inadequacies of the curricula of 
many secondary schools, showing that such subjects 
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as foreign language and physical science are being 
neglected and mathematics declining, Dr. McKeon 
said. ‘Television will not remedy such defects. “The 
educators’ goals must reflect the changing character 
of the modern world and the demands it makes upon 
its inhabitants. Such goals cannot be attained by in- 
formation, exhibition of films, or exposition by a 
teacher in front of a camera. They require a capacity 
for understanding the problems of our time and 
the cultivation of insights into the way in which they 
can be met.” 


STUDY GRANTS AT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


THE AVAILABILITY of about 80 graduate fellowships 
and scholarships for study in the 1958-59 academic year 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, was an- 
nounced by Frank H. Hagemeyer, college registrar 
and the Committee on Fellowships, 
Scholarships and Student Loans. The awards are for 
study in the college’s four instructional divisions: 
foundations of education, administration and guid- 
ance, instruction, and nursing education. Most of the 
from $300 to $2,000. A few, restricted 
certain fields, valued at $3,000 


chairman of 


grants range 


to students in are 
each. 

Applicants must meet the general admissions re- 
quirements to Teachers College, the first of which is 
a bachelor’s degree, and must have a_ background 
acceptable to the departments in which they wish to 
study. 

Application forms may be obtained until Dec. 15, 
1957. They available from .Mr. Hagemeyer at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
27, N. Y., and must be returned to him by Feb. 1, 
1958. Unless otherwise specified, grants may be used 


are 


for a continuous two semesters or one semester and 
an extended summer session. 


REMEDIAL READING iN COLLEGE 

At the Pennsylvania State University, where a 
course in the improvement of basic reading and study 
skills has been taught for the past 15 years, about 
300 students each semester schedule the non-credit 
course. “Too many persons start to read without a 
purpose, failing to seek the basic meaning of the 
materials,” explains Lyman C. Hunt, associate pro- 
fessor of education who is in charge of the course. 
“This habit is particularly harmful in so-called 
‘study’ reading.” Nell Murphy, assistant professor of 
education at Penn State, who also has been active in 
the reading program, says that “too many people 
want everything pre-digested and are unwilling to 
make the effort to become understanding readers.” 
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(Continued from page 346) 
administration hopes to train its students for professional 
status in business enterprise.” A thorough grounding in 
liberal arts, plus a_ professional familiarity with all 
aspects of business administration, was stressed by Rolf 
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A. Weil, dean of the new college. 

The Doctor of Musical Arts degree, emphasizing 
original creative work, has been established by Cornell 
University. It is a professional degree for someone plan- 
ning a serious full-time career in composition and teach- 
ing of composition at college level. Several schools of 
music in the U. S. offer a similar degree, but Cornell's 
is the first offered through a music department in a 
college of arts and sciences . . . University of Chicago 
tuition fees will be increased 20%, effective with the 
summer quarter of 1958. This will bring the rate 
in the college, graduate divisions, and all pro- 
fessional schools except the medical to $840 for 
an academic year as compared to $1,060 for undergraduate 
tuition at Harvard, $1,000 at Princeton and Yale, and 
$900 at Columbia University and Dartmouth College. 
Stanford University recently announced an increase for 
next year from $750 to $1,005 ... The National Teacher 
Examinations, prepared and administered annually by 
Educational Testing Service, will be given at 250 testing 
centers throughout the U. S. on Saturday, Feb. 15, 1958. 
Completed applications and proper examination 
must be received by E.T.S., 20 Nassau St., Princeton 
N. J., before Jan. 17, 1958. 


COMING EVENTS... 

The 16th Educational Conference of the Sisters of 
Loretto, Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo., Nov. 
29-30. Theme: “New Horizons in the Teaching Apos 
tolate” .. . Association of American Colleges, annual 
meeting, Miami Beach, Fla., Jan. 7-9 . . . American 
Council of Learned Societies, 39th annual meeting, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Jan. 22-24. Theme: 
“The Present-day Vitality of the Classical Tradition” ; 
Annual Reading Institute, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Jan. 27-31. Theme: “Reading in the Total 
School Program” National Association of Secon- 
dary-School Principals, 42nd annual convention, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Feb. 15-19. 


NEW POSTS... 

Lloyd M. Bertholf, academic vice-president, College 
of the Pacific (Stockton, Calif.), will succeed Merrill J. 
Holmes as president, Illinois Wesleyan University (Bloom- 
ington), Aug. 1, 1958. Dr. Holmes will retire Sister 
Mary Ann Ida, B.V.M., chairman, department of phil- 
osophy, Mundelein College (Chicago), appointed presi- 
dent of the college . . . Robert F. Oxnam, vice-president 
for administrative affairs, Boston University, named presi- 
dent, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn, N. Y.) . Irwin E. 
Lunger, academic dean, Transylvania College (Lexing- 
ton, Ky.), appointed president to succeed Frank A. Rose, 
who will resign Jan. 1 to accept the presidency, University 
of Alabama Sister M. Aurelia Altenhofen, O.P., 
is now president, Rosary College (River Forest, Il.) 
Felix A. Sutphin named president, Wood Junior College 
(Mathiston, Miss.). 

Frank R. Kille, dean and professor of zoology, Carle- 
ton College (Northfield, Minn.), appointed Associate 
Commissioner for Higher and Professional Education, 
New York State Education Department, effective Feb. 1 
... John F. Brosnan, vice-chancellor, the University of 
the State of New York, elected chancellor. Edgar W. 
Couper will serve as vice-chancello1 Rev. James A. 
Young, S.M., and Henry A. Guerra, Jr., named vice- 
president of academic affairs and director of development, 
respectively, St. Mary’s University (San Antonio, Tex.) ... 
Appointments at University of Chicago: James M. 
Sheldon, Jr., assistant to the chancellor; John P. Nether- 
ton, dean of students; Charles D. O’Connell, assistant 
dean of students; George L. Playe, director of financial 
aid and chairman, undergraduate scholarship committee; 
Roy A. Larmee, director of precollege education; and 
Bernard Berelson, professor of behavioral sciences. 

Royden Dangerfield, professor of political science 
and director, Institute of Government and Public Affairs, 
University of Illinois, named associate provost and dean 
of administration. Charles E. Osgood, associate director, 
Institute of Communications. Research, appointed direc- 
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tor of the institute ... Gustave G. Rosenberg, attorney, 
clected chairman, Board of Higher Education, New York 
City . - John Morris, formerly safety supervisor, Uni 
versity of Minnesota, appointed safety co-ordinator, Uni 
versity of Illinois. He is editor, College and University 
Safety Newsletter of the National Safety Council As 
James Holly Hanford, professor emeritus of English, 
Western Reserve University, elected president for 1958, 
Modern Language Association . Cora M. Beatty and 
Grace T. Stevenson appointed executive secretary 
Reference Services Division, and executive secretary, State 
Library Agencies Division, respectively, American Library 
Association. 

Philip Klein, president, Harcum Junior College (Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.), and Leslie E. Brown, dean of administration 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve University, elected 
president and vice-president, Adult Education Association 
.. » Herold C. Hunt, Eliot Professor of Education, Har- 
vard University, named chairman, National School Ser- 
vice Committee, Relationships Division, Boy Scouts of 
America. The committee advises and helps the Boy Scouts 
of America to develop co-operative relationships and 
joint programs with national educational associations 
Russell G. Stauffer, acting dean, School of Education, 
University of Delaware, has assumed duties as editor 
The Reading Teacher, quarterly magazine published 
by the International Reading Association. 

New deans at University cf Nevada: William Carlson 
Southern Regional Division (Las Vegas); Samuel Basta, 
student affairs; Howard Blodgett, College of Engineering: 
and Helen H. Gilkey, School of Nursing (effective Jan., 
1958) Appointments at University of Mississippi: 
Arthur B. Lewis, dean, College of Liberal Arts; Katherine 
Rea, dean of women; and Nolan B. Fortenberry, acting 
dean, Graduate School . . . The University of Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) announces the following appointments: Thomas M. 
Cooley II, dean, School of Law; Glenn W. Ferguson, 
assistant dean, Graduate School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs; Putnam F. Jones, director, new Office of 
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Educational Research; and J. Allen Figurel, associate 
professor of education . . . Sister Mary Ellen, S.S.N.D., 
named dean of studies, Mount Mary College (Milwaukee, 
Wis.) .. . Ralph F. Bischoff promoted to associate dean 
ship, School of Law, New York University. 

Grant L. Stahly, professor of bacteriology, Ohio State 
University, is now assistant dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences. Harold J. Grimm, chairman, department of his- 
tory, Indiana University, appointed professor of history 
and chairman of the department at Ohio State, effective 
Feb. 1. Harold F. Harding is the new executive secretary 
of defense studies and acting director of the university’s 
National Security Policies Seminar. Jacob B. Taylor will 
resign as vice-president of business and finance, effective 
Dec. 31, to accept a position with General Telephone 
Corp. . . . Horace Mann Bond, formerly president, Lin- 
coln University (Pa.), named guest professor of education 
and acting dean, School of Education, Atlanta (Ga.) Uni- 
versity. Lonnie Cross has joined the faculty as associate 
professor of mathematics and chairman of the department 

. . Thomas A. Garrett appointed assistant dean and 
registrar, St. Michael’s College (Winooski, Vt.). 

Jane Koonce and Donald T, Williams named assis- 
tant dean, of women and assistant director of admissions, 
respectively, Stanford (Calif. University .. . Lawrence V. 
Willey, Jr., supervisor, Airmen Instructor Training, Lack- 
land Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex., is now executive 
director, Center for Field Studies, Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education. Other Harvard appoint- 
ments: George W. Goethals, assistant director, Laboratory 
for Research in Instruction; John B. Carroll and Fletcher 
G. Watson, professors of education; Charles S$. Benson, 
lecturer on education; Ralph W. Hidy, Isidor Straus Pro- 
fessor of Business History; David Riesman, Henry Ford If 
Professor of Social Sciences; John Dillenberger, Parkman 
Professor of Theology; Douglas Horton, John Lord 
O'Brian Professor of Divinity; James L. Adams, Edward 
Mallinckrodt Jr. Professor of Divinity; Seymour Harris, 
Lucius N. Littauer Professor of Political Economy; Arthur 
Smithies, Nathaniel Ropes Professor of Political Economy; 
Carl Kaysen, professor of economics; assistant professors, 
William Alfred (English and general education), Otto 
Eckstein (economics), Klaus W. Epstein (history and 
general education), Dell H. Hymes (social anthropology), 
and Edward P. Morris (Romance languages). Edwin C. 
Kemble, director, Institute for Teachers of Science and 
Mathematics, became professor emeritus this past July 
and is devoting full-time to the institute for high-school 
teachers. 

Frederick L. Speir and Robert M. Strahl appointed 
director, cadet teaching center (Cleveland), and professor 
of marketing and head of the department, respectively 
Kent (Ohio) State University. Promotions: to professor- 
ships, Harris Dante (education); to associate professor- 
ships, Glen T. Nygreen (sociology), Fred R. Kucera 
(economics), and Evelyn G. Weston (geography); to assis- 
tant professorships, Harold Schwartz (history) and Gordon 
McMahon, J. Sam Bieldler, and Harold M. Davidson 
(education) . Harold G. Emmerson is director of 
Cornell University’s new Elementary Teacher Education 
Program . Eaton V. W. Read and Clement J. Wyle 
named directors of the recently established Institute of 
Public Relations, University of Bridgeport (Conn.). 
Marjorie R. Hansen appointed assistant professor of edu- 
cation . University of Notre Dame appointments: 
Frank R. Maxwell, director, department of audio-visual 
aids; heads, Rev. John E. Walsh, C.S.C., department of 
education, and Thomas J. Stritch, department of com- 
munication arts; and James F. Anderson, associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy. 

Park College (Parkville, Mo.) appointments: James 
W. Wine, Jr., director of development and public rela- 
tions; assistant professors, Elinor M. Douglass (English), 
Daniel V. Mattox (education), Robert E. Rundus (math- 
ematics), and Olga Saffry (home economics) . . . Lewis 
B. Mayhew named director of research, Stephens College 
(Columbia, Mo.) ... John C. Matthews and Sherman 
Lowell appointed chairman, department of education, 
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and director of the new applied physics program, respec- 
tively, Adelphi College (Garden City, N. Y.) ... Kenneth 
J. Wenger named director of admissions, Juniata College 
(Huntingdon, Pa.) .. . Appointments and promotions, 
Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.): Rowan A. Wakefield, 
director of public relations; James A. Riedel, associate 
professor of government; assistant professors, Eugene 
Albert and Fred J. Lorenzen (mathematics), Christopher 
Fried (psychology), and Samson O, A. Ullman (English); 
to professorships, John M. Bradbury (art and English), 
Ingo Maddaus (mathematics); to associate professorships, 
Edwin F. Gillette (mathematics) and Alan Roberts 
(French and Spanish). 

Edwin H: Griffith is now director of development and 
public relations, Western College for Women (Oxford, 
Ohio) ... John L. Ames, professor of education, Queens 
College (Flushing, N. Y.), appointed acting chairman of 
the department and acting director of teacher education. 
Other appointments: assistant professors, Robert P. 
Crawford (speech) and Eugene S. Gollin (psychology); 
lecturers in educaton, Morton Feinman, Martin E. Jacobs, 
Leonard Kornberg, Laura G. Neuer, Katherine M. Neus, 
Everett S. Ostrovsky, and Irene W. Vite; Clinton F. Oliver, 
lecturer in English; Bertram Pollens and Benjamin 
Wolman, lecturers in psychology; John D. Grayson and 
Isaac Barzilay, lecturers in Romance languages; and Don 
F. Blakely, lecturer in speech Appointments at 
Washington College (Chestertown, Md.): J. Stewart Cox, 
director of admissions; Robert G. Bailey, head librarian; 
David Stevenson, associate professor of English; and 
Robert L. Harder, Jr., associate professor of philosophy 
and chairman, department of philosophy and religion. 

The George Washington University (Washington, 
D. C.) appointments: Marvin W. Topping, assistant direc- 
tor of development; professors, George E. McSpadden 
(Romance languages) and Ross P. Schlabach (journalism); 
associate professors, Herbert Hubben (public administra- 
tion) and Leonard W. Prestwich (business administration) 
... Ernest Whitworth and James A. Newpher named 
registrar and assistant to the vice-president for student 
affairs, respectively, University of Pennsylvania . . . 
Marjorie East, home economics editor for a Boston pub- 
lishing firm, appointed professor and head, department 
of home economics education, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, effective Feb. 1. Paul W. Bixby, professor of ele- 
mentary education, will serve as head, department of 
education, 1957-58 . . . Marion E, Marts, associate pro- 
fessor of geography, University of Washington (Seattle), 
named head, department of extension classes, Division of 
Adult Education . . . Roland Strollo, head, Division of 
School Organization and Plant, Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, appointed head, department 
of education, Western Michigan University (Kalamazoo). 

University of Akron (Ohio) promotions and appoint- 
ments: to professorships, Laurence J. Lafleur (philosophy) 
and Clara G. Roe (history); to associate professorships, 
Helen W. Painter (education), James F. Dunlap (speech), 
Frank T. Phipps (English), and Ernest A. Tabler (math- 
ematics); to assistant professorships, Herbert W. Smith, 
Jr. (modern languages) and Donald P. Woodward (psy- 
chology); Emile Grunberg, head, department of economics; 
Henry S. Vyverberg, assistant professor of history; and 
John W. Pulleyn, Jr., instructor in modern languages .. . 
Appointments at New York University’s School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance: John R. Beishline, 
professor and chairman, department of management; 
Charles D. Forrest, professor of marketing; associate pro- 
fessors, North Callahan (journalism), James J. Cribbin 
(management), and Daniel M. Holland (economics) . . 
John A. Gough named chairman, department of educa- 
tion, Gallaudet College (Washington, D. C.). 

Mary Washington College of the University of Vir- 
ginia (Fredericksburg) announces the following appoint- 
ments: chairmen, Rachel J. Benton (department of physi- 
cal education) and James H. Croushore (department of 
English); assistant professors, Milton H. Hodge Jr., and 
William E. Montague (psychology), Herman L. Womack 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION IN ‘CHE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By 1. L. KANDEL. A distinguished educator here dis- 
cusses the strengths and weaknesses of American public 
schools, the problems which have been conquered and 
those that must still be faced. In this clear and detailed 
picture of our public school system no aspect is neglected, 
whether it be political. social, psychological, philosophical, 
or professional. 

$5.00 


MENTAL HEALTH IN COLLEGE 


AND UNIVERSITY 


By DANA L. FARNSWORTH, M.D. What is the 
purpose of a psychiatric service in universities? What 
should be its scope? What are its limitations? How should 
it interact with other divisions of a university? Dr. 
Farnsworth points out the benefits derived from programs 
already in existence and outlines various methods of de- 
veloping still more effective programs. 

$5.00 
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(philosophy), and Daniel H. Woodward (English) 
Gordon E, Samson is now assistant professor and chair- 
man, department of education, Fenn College (Cleveland, 
Ohio) . . . Edgar B. Wesley and John L. Childs ap- 
pointed visiting professors of education, University of 
Michigan (Ann Arbor). Robert M. Weiss is serving as 
assistant professor of education (Flint College) 
John M. Blum, associate professor of history, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, named professor of history, 
Yale University. 
RECENT DEATHS... 

John D. Popa, 45, professor of history, Kent (Ohio) 
State University, Oct. 4 . William M. Merrill, 59. 
professor of economics, Willamette University (Salem, 
Ore.), Oct. 23 . . . Robert P. Sibley, 78, retired pro 
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fessor of English, Cornell University, Nov. 3. 








A CORRECTION 

Because of a printer’s error (Oct. 26th issue), the last 
sentence in upper right paragraph on page 306 did not 
read as follows: “The interest of industry and other forms 
of business can be illustrated by their provisions for 
scholarships, by co-operative working-and-teacher-prepara- 
tion plans for teachers of science, by various plats for 
employing teachers and prospective teachers of science at 
well-paying positions during summer vacations, and by 
plans for their scientists to become members of resour: 
pools for teacher assistance.” 
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ANDERSON, CAMILLA M., Beyond Freud: A Creative 
Approach to Mental Health, Pp. 282, $4.00; ANSHEN, 
RUTH N. (editor), Language: An Enquiry Into /ts 
Meaning and Function, pp. 366, $6.00; BRAMELD 
FHEODORE, Cultural Foundation of Education: An 
Interdisciplinary Exploration, pp. 330, $5.00; CAMP- 
BELL, RONALD F., and RUSSELL T. GREGG, 4Ad- 
ministrative Behavior in Education, pp. 547, $6.00; 
DUNLAP, HENRY A., and HANS N. TUCH, Atoms 
at Your Service, pp. 167, $3.50; JOHNSON, F. ERN- 
EST (editor), Patterns of Faith in America Today, 
pp. 192, $3.00; NEISSER, EDITH G., The Eldest 
Child, pp. 174, $3.50; SCHRAMM, WILBUR, Respon- 
sibility in Mass Communication, pP- 391, $4.50; 
YOUNG, JOHN W., The Community Theatre and 
How It Works, pp: 166, $3.50. Harper & Bros., New 
York 16. 

ARMSTRONG, W. EARL., and T. M. STINNETT. 4 
Manual on Certification Requirements for School 
Personnel in the United States. Pp. 232. National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington 6, D. C. $2.00 (paper). 

Automation: Its Meaning for Educational Administration 
4 Report of the National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration, pp. 56, $1.50 (paper); 

BARCLAY, LILLIAN, Functional English: A Refresher 
Course, pp. 144, 96 cents (paper); LEAVELL, ULLIN 
W., and WILLIAM L. GARDNER, Progress in Read. 
ing, pp. 142, 68 cents (paper); LEAVELL, ULLIN W., 
et al., Mastery in Reading, pp. 144, 68 cents (paper); 
SHEA, JAMES T., Working with Numbers: Self-dn- 
struction in Arithmetic, pp. 128, 68 cents (paper). 
Steck Co., Austin, Tex. 

BEALS, RALPH L., and NORMAN D. HUMPHREY. No 
Frontier to Learning: The Mexican Student in the 
United States. Pp. 148. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis. $3.25. 

BLAUSTEIN, ALBERT P., 


and CLARENCE C. 


FERGUSON, JR., Desegregation andi the Law: The 
Meaning and Effect of the School Segregation Cases, 
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pp. 333, $5.00; SCHMIDT, GEORGE P., The Liberal 
Arts College: A Chapter in American Cultural His- 
lory, pp. 310, $6.00. Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, N. J. P 

BROMAGE, ARTHUR W., Introduction to Municipal 
Government and Administration, second edition, pp. 
579, $6.50; MOEHLMAN, ARTHUR B., and JAMES 
A. vAN ZWOLL, School Public Relations, pp. 556, 
$6.00; POOLEY, ROBERT C., Teaching English 
Grammar, pp. 207, $2.50; SNIDER, CLYDE F., Local 
Government in Rural America, pp. 584, $6.50. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, New York 1. 

BUTCHER, MARGARET J., The Negro in American 
Culture, pp- 240, 50 cents (paper); HUXLEY, 
JULIAN, Evolution in Action, pp. 141, 50 cents 
(paper); ROUSE, W. H. D., Gods, Heroes and Men 
of Ancient Greece, pp. 189, 50 cents (paper); WHAT- 
MOUGH, JOSHUA, Language: A Modern Synthesis, 
pp. 240, 50 cents (paper). New American Library, 
New York 22. 

CARNELL, EDWARD J. Christian 
Apologetic. Pp. 314. Macmillan Co., 
$5.00. 

CLEUGH, M. F., The Slow Learner: Some Educational 
Principles and Policies, pp. 186, $3.75; GARDNER, 
D. E. M., The Education of Young Children, pp. 118 
$2.75. Philosophical Library, New York 16. 

COLERUS, EGMONT. Mathematics for Everyman: From 
Simple Numbers to the Calculus. Pp. 255. Emerson 
Books, New York 11. $3.95. 

CUMMINGS, HOWARD H. (editor). Science and_ the 
Social Studies: 27th Yearbook, 1956-57. Pp. 271. Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, Washington 6 
D. C. $4.00 (paper), $5.00 (cloth). 

CUNDIFF, RUBY E., and BARBARA WEBB. Story-Tell- 
ing for You: A Handbook of Help for Story-Tellers 
Everywhere, Pp. 103. Antioch Press, Yellow Springs 
Ohio. $2.00 (cloth), $1.00 (paper). 

CUTTS, NORMA E., and NICHOLAS MOSELEY. 
Teaching the Disorderly Pupil: In Elementary and 
Secondary School. Pp. 170. Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York. $1.90 (paper). 

DALE, EDGAR, and DONALD REICHERT. Bibliography 
of Vocabulary Studies. Revised edition. Pp. 174. 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 

DE HAAN, ROBERT F., and ROBERT J. HAVIG 
HURST. Educating Gifted Children. Pp. 276. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. $5.00. 

DOBRAN, EDWARD A. The New 
Pp. 20. A Dobran Publication, 
Youngstown 2, Ohio. $1.00 (paper). 

Education in Japan: Graphic Presentation. Pp. 114. Min- 
istry of Education, Tokyo, Japan. 

EELLS, WALTER C. (compiler). College Teachers and 
College Teaching: An Annotated Bibliography on 
College and University Faculty Members and Instruc- 
tional Methods, Pp. 282. Southern Regional Educa 
tion Board, Atlanta 9, Ga. 

Fifty-Eighth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Schools, City of New York, School Year 1955-56, Pp. 
300. Board of Education, New York City. 

Financing Health Costs for the Aged: New York State 
Conference Convened by Gov. Harriman at State 
Capitol in Albany, 1956. Pp. 239. Office of Special 
Assistant, Problems of the Aging, State Capitol, 
Albany, N. Y. $2.00. 

FINE, BENJAMIN. How to Be Accepted by the College 
of Your Choice. Pp. 134. Channel Press, Great Neck, 
N. Y. $1.95 (paper), $3.95 (cloth). 

GRAMBS, JEAN D., A Guide to School Integration, pp. 
28, 25 cents (paper); OGG, ELIZABETH, Psycholo- 
gists in Action, pp. 28, 25 cents (paper). Public Affairs 
Committee, New York 16. 
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With All Deliberate Speed 


SEGREGATION-DESEGREGATION 
IN SOLTHERN SCHOOLS 


Edited by DON SHOEMAKER. Executive Director, Southern Education Reporting Service 


Dispassionately told, accurate, and fair, this is the story of desegregation as it has pro- 
ceeded in the South since the United States Supreme Court's decision of 1954, The dis- 
tinguished writers have had a single aim: to measure with facts and objective analysis 
the degree of compliance or noncompliance with the Court’s constitutional decree. To- 
gether they explore a 17-state Southern and border region to give a clear picture of the 
contemporary scene, and to distill and document the legal, political, and social influences 
affecting the conduct of public education, As a factual record of both emotionalism and 
rationalism, of extremism and moderation, WITH ALL DELIBERATE SPEED will be 
of fundamental importance to all who are concerned with the future of America’s schools. 
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Changing Values in College 


AN EXPLORATORY STUDY 
OF THE IMPACT OF COLLEGE TEACHING 


By PHILip E. JAcos, University of Pennsylvania 


This book distills the results of an extensive survey, conducted under the auspices of the 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation, which sought to discover whether college courses in the 
social sciences had brought about significant changes in students’ beliefs and values. It 
included the gathering of substantial data on courses and curricula in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country. The results give clear evidence, contrary to popular 
opinion, that instruction thought to be of special significance in altering students’ values 
has only slight influence, The study is at once a critical diagnosis of some major short- 
comings of present college instruction, and a proposal for further analysis and constructive 


effort to correct the present situation. $3.50 
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introductory course. 


ready 


Mi sPresents a wide range of philosophical positions, class- 
jor ical and modern, to provoke the student into thinking deeply 


about the theoretical background of education. 


Mi Gives alternate views of each problem, indicates con- 


semester siderations to be faced with each view accepted, and re- 


quires grounds for the student’s choice. 


classes 


Wi Topically organized to include education in such wider 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION 


IN MODERN AMERICA, Revised 
Gordon C. Lee 





MA highly successful revision of a widely popular class jor 
text, treating extensively crucial historical developments in 


* * 
and basic problems of educational policy. immedia te 


HE Discussion of recent issues: the- role of the courts, the consideration 


segregation crisis. conflicting educational orientations, prob- 


lems of TV and other mass media. 
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